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INTRODUCTION. 



Perhaps of all the studies which have occupied the human 
intelligence, the science of physiognomy, though not the 
least useful is certainly one of the most interesting. 
From the various phases comprised in the term Physiognomy 
we have selected one which we will endeavour to make 
clearly understood, namely, the art of reading character 
as indicated by the nose. The nose is certainly the most 
prominent feature of the human face, and that in more 
than one sense. The shadow of a deep hat may cover the 
forehead ; heavy brows or a pair of spectacles partly shield 
the eyes; and a drooping and heavy moustache completely 
hide the lips ; still the nose will stand forward boldly, and 
tell its story, not seldom an unflattering one, to the whole 
world. Take for example the wine-drinker; how gladly 
would he not hide that nose, which bears on its oily surface 
the glows and tints of a glorious sunset, from the eyes of 
his fellow men. Beautiful and rich as may be the blending 
of the colours in the eyes of the colorist and landscape 
painter, whose poetical imagination may possibly see in a 
fiery-red carbuncle the declining orb itself, the unfortunate 
owner thereof would gladly part with the symphonies in 
blue and red with which he has by years of perseverance 
and an enormous outlay decorated his. countenance. 

To come at once to our subject. We have a belief 
founded on long-continued personal observation that there 



is more in a nose than most owners of that appendage are 
generally aware. We believe that, besides being an 
ornament to the face, a breathing apparatus, or a convenient 
handle by which to grasp an impudent fellow, it is an 
important index to its owner's character; and that the 
accurate observation and minute comparison of an 
extensive collection of noses of persons whose mental 
characteristics are known, justifies a nasal classification and 
a deduction of some points of mental organisation there- 
from. It will not be contended that all the faculties and 
properties of the mind are revealed by the nose, but certainly 
it reveals power and taste — ^power or energy to carry out 
id^as, and the taste or inclination which dictates or guides 
them. As these will always very much form a man's 
character, the proposition which is sought to be established 
is this, the nose is an important index to character. 

We contend that the character forms the nose, and not the 
nose the character, and it is in vain to require a proof of the 
material connection between the nose and the mind, for it 
is utterly impossible to demonstrate to sense the seat of 
the divine particle. Material organs cannot apprehend 
immaterial existence, they even fail to perceive some of the 
more tenuous materialisms, air, light, heat, electricity, &c., 
which are known only by their eflects. It is in vain to 
deny physiognomy— of which nasology is only a department 
— ^because we cannot understand by what processes mind 
actfi on the features ; because we cannot see any material 
organisms which operate to contract the muscles in laughter 
or pain, or which impel the blood to or from the countenance 
when consciousness or fear affects the mind. It is in vain 
to deny the blush or the pallor because we know not 



how the pulsations of the heart and the flow of blood are 
affected by mental impressions. It is one of the strongest 
proofs of the immateriality of the soul, that while its 
existence cannot be denied it cannot be anatomically 
demonstrated, nor rendered visible to sense. The mode in 
which mind acts on matter is one of the arcana of nature, 
which perhaps human science will never penetrate. It 
is a secret reserved for that state in which the mind will 
act independently of material media. However numerous 
and plausible the theories propounded to explain the 
mystery, they all terminate like the Indian's world-supports, 
and the chain of connection breaks at the last link. » It is 
therefore in vain to deny physiognomy because we can 
demonstrate no material connection between the mind and 
the features, nor would any sane objector insist on such 
demonstration ; yet such demonstration has been insisted 
on, and the absence of it adduced as a fundamental 
objection both to physiognomy and phrenology by critics at 
a loss for valid objections. 

Subject to the foregoing remarks the following physical 
classification of noses is submitted as being in part well 
known and long established, because well defined and 
clearly marked : — 

1. The Roman or Aquiline Nose. 

2. The Greek or Straight Nose. 

3. The Cogitative or Wide-nostrilled Nose. 

4. The Jewish or Hawk Nose. 

5. The Snub Nose. 

6. The Celestial or Tumed-up Nose. 

Between these there are infinite crosses and inter- 
mixtures, which will at first embarrass the student, but 



which, after a little practice, he will be able to distinguish 
with tolerable precision. A compound of diflFerent noses 
will, of course, indicate a compound character ; and it is 
only in the rather rare instance of a perfect nose of any of 
the classes that we find a character correspondingly strongly 
marked. We shall endeavour to support each part of 
the hypothesis by well-defined and striking instances, 
selecting the most decided and perfect noses of each kind, 
and at the same time the most peculiar and decided 
characters. 

(1.) The Roman or aquiline nose is rather convex but 
undulating as its name aquiline imports. It is usually 
rugose and coarse, but when otherwise it approaches the 
Greek nose, and the character is materially altered. It 
indicates great decision, considerable energy, firmness, and 
disregard for the! biensSances of life. (See Plate 1.) 

(2.) The Greek nose is perfectly straight, and in con- 
tinuation of the line of the forehead; any deviation or 
divergence from the right line must be strictly noticed. 
If the deviation tend to convexity it approaches the Roman 
nose, and the character is improved by an accession of 
energy ; on the other hand, when the deviation is towards 
concavity it partakes of the " celestial," and the character 
is weakened. It should be fine and well chiselled, but not 
sharp. It indicates refinement of character, love for the 
fine arts, belles lettres, astuteness, craft, and a preference 
for indirect rather than direct action. Its owner is not 
without some energy in pursuit of that which is agreeable 
to his tastes ; but unlike the owner of the Roman nose he 
cannot exert himself in opposition to his tastes. When 
associated with the Roman nose, and distended slightly at 



the end by the Cogitative, it indicates the most useful and 

intellectual of characters, and is the highest and most 

beautiful form which the organ can assume. (See Plate 2.) 

(3.) The Cogitative or wide-nostrilled nose is as the 

secondary name imports, wide at the end, thick and broad, 

not clubbed, but gradually widening from below the bridge. 

It indicates a cogitative mind having strong powers of 

thought, and given to close and serious meditation. Its 

indications are of course much dependent on the form of 

the nose in profile, which decides the turn the cogitative 

powers will take. Of course it never occurs alone ; and is 

usually associated with varieties 1 and 2, and occasionally 

with 4, seldom with 5 or 6. The entire absence of it 

produces the ''sharp" nose, which is not classified, as 

sharpness is only a negative quality, being the defect 

of breadth, and therefore indicates defect of cogitative 

power. (See Plate S.) Thus phrenologists rightly urge 

that negative qualities require no organ. Hate is only the 

absence of benevolence ; dislike to children a defective 

development of Parental Love. The platonic theory that 

beauty of form generally indicates beauty of mind is 

finely condensed by Spenser into a single Une— 

'' All that is good is beautiful and fair." 

A Hymn of Heavenly Beauty, 

And again — 

'* All that is fair is by nature good : 
That is a sign to know the gentle blood." — Ihid, 

Wordsworth would also appear to have been a Flatonist, 
" For passions linked to forms so fair 
And stately needs must have their share 
Of noble sentiment.^— iZu^A. 

A nose should never be judged by its profile only, but 
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should be examined also in front to see whether it partakes 
of species 3. 

(4.) The Jewish or Hawk nose is very convex, and 
preserves its convexity like a bow, throughout the whole 
length, from the eyes to the tip. It is generally thin and 
sharp. It indicates considerable shrewdness in worldly 
matters; a deep insight into character, and facility of 
turning that insight to profitable account. (See Plate i,) 

5 and 6. — The Snub nose and the Celestial nose. The 
form of the former is sufficiently indicated by its name. 
The latter is distinguished by its presenting a continuous 
concavity from the eyes to the tip. It is converse in shape 
to the Jewish nose. The Celestial must not be confounded 
with a nose which belonging to one of the other classes in 
the upper part terminates in a slight distension of the tip 
for this, so far from prejudicing the character, rather adds 
to its warmth and activity. This latter sign we are 
inclined to call Sociability, having noted it in those persons 
whose social instincts predominate over other elements of 
character. 

We associate the Snub and the Celestial in nearly the 
same category, as they both indicate natural weakness, 
a somewhat mean disagreeable disposition, with petty 
insolence, and divers other characteristics of conscious 
weakness, which strongly assimilate them (indeed, a 
true celestial nose is only a Snub slightly elongated 
and turned up), while the general poverty of the 
distinctive character makes it almost impossible to 
distinguish them. Nevertheless there is a difference 
between their indications, arising however, rather from 
difference of intensity than of character. The celestial is 
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by virtue of its greater length decidedly preferable to the 
snub, as it has all the above unfortunate propensities in a 
much less degree, and is not without some share of 
small shrewdness and common sense, on which, however, 
it is apt to presume, and is, therefore, a more impudent 
nose than the snub. It indicates ambition without 
sufficient stamina of character to justify such ambition. 

The power of a nose depends much upon its length in 
proportion to the profile. A nose should not be less than 
one third of the entire length of the profile from the root 
of the hair to the tip of the chin. 

The character of the nose is Weakened in intensity by 
forming too great or too small an angle with the general 
profile of the face. The angle, if as great as 40°, is not 
good, anything beyond that is bad, and about 30° is best. 

THE ROMAN NOSE. 

It will be seen that numerous portraits, both in marble 
and on coins, demonstrate that this nose was very frequent 
among the Romans, and peculiarly characteristic of that 
nation, hence its name. The persevering energy, stem 
determination, and unflinching firmness of the conquerors 
of the world ; their rough unrefined character, which, 
notwithstanding the exanrple of Greece, never acquired the 
polish of that country, all indicate the accuracy of the 
mental habit attributed to the owner of this nose. 

Sufficient stress has never been laid by historians on 
national characteristics. The peculiar psychonomy of 
nations is an element which is not sufficiently taken into 
account when the historical critic endeavours to elucidate 
the causes and consequences of events. 
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The refinement which Rome received from Greece waa 
converted in the transfer into a refinement of coarse sensual 
luxury. Rome, after the conquest of Greece, filled its 
forums and halls with Greek workmanship, and its schools 
with Greek learning ; nevertheless the Roman mind 
advanced not one step beyond its original coarseness. 

At the period when Rome possessed itself by conquest 
of the principal works of Grecian art, her citizens only 
regarded them as household furniture of but little value. 
Polybius narrates that after the siege of Corinth he saw 
some Roman soldiers playing dice upon a picture of 
Bacchus, by Aristides, a picture esteemed one of the finest 
in the world. When Bang Attains ofiFered 600,000 sesterces 
(£4,845 15s.) for this picture, Mummius, the Roman 
Consul, thinking that there must be some magic property 
in it to make it worth such an enormous sum refused to 
sell it, and hung it up in the temple of Ceres, at Rome. 

It is not surprising therefore that Rome, although 
possessed of infinitely greater wealth, a larger population, and 
the splendid examples of Greece, not only produced no 
artist of merit, but receded far from the high standard 
which Greece, notwithstanding its internal divisions, its 
comparative poverty, small extent, and unassisted genius 
had established. There is no way of accounting for these 
facts but by the difference in their psychonomy. 

Seeing then, the importance of fully understanding the 
psychonomy of nations before criticising their records, we 
should reject no probable key to that requisite knowledge ; 
and if physiognomy would frimish such a key it should be 
hailed as an important element in historical criticism. 
For no part of the physiognomy is more needful to be 




f Ute I.— Tbe Sonum Noae. 

1, Ci(o the Ctotnr. .3. LncrMltu. 

3. JnHna Cteair. t. Dglie ot WsUlD^tea. 
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comprehended than the nose if nosology he correct ; hecause 
the mental faculties which it poxirtrays are more important 
than those revealed in the other features, and because 
being immovable and permanent in its outline, the artist 
gives us its national or individual form without the 
distortion which action or passion may throw over the 
other more pliant features. 

The Roman nose is common to all great conquerors and 
warriors, and other persons who have exhibited vast energy 
and perseverance in overcoming great obstacles without 
regard to personal ease or the welfare of their fellowmen. 
Among those that have passed away the, following is a 
selection of men who have had pure, or very nearly pure 
Roman noses, and their characters coincide strongly with 
the attributes of this species of nose : — 

Rameses II. (Sesostris), Julius Caasar, Duke of Wellington, 
Napoleon Bonaparte, Canute, Gonzalo de Cordova, 
Cortes, Pizarro, William III., Sir W. Wallace, Cond^ 
(the Great), Robert Bruce, Queen Elizabeth, Edward I., 
Columbus, Sir Francis Drake, Washington, Cato the 
Censor, Earl of Chatham. The well-known, because 
(as their noses likewise attest) strongly marked characters 
of these persons render it unnecessary to allude even briefly 
to their biographies. Their names are sufficient to bring 
at once before the mind their enei^etic, persevering and 
determined characters. They were persons whom no hard- 
ships could deter, no fears daunt, no affections turn aside 
from any purpose which they had undertaken ; that pur- 
pose being (in the absence of the cogitative) always of 
a physical character, and (in the absence of the Gbreek), 
always pursued with a stern and reckless disregard of their 
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own and others' physical welfare. Their successes were 
attained by energy and perseverance. They were men of 
the field. 

The Ancients acknowledged the foregoing nasal classifica- 
tion, for they represented Jupiter, Hercules, Minerva, 
Bellatrix, and other energetic Deities with the Roman nose, 
which Plato designates from its being indicative of power 
and energy, the " £oyal nose,*' while they gave pure Greek 
noses to the more refined : Apollo, Bacchus, Juno, Venus, &c. 
The debased and unintelligent, Fawn and Satyr, they 
pourtrayed with snub or celestial noses ; thus imparting to 
their countenances low, cunning, or bestial inanity, appro- 
priate to these mythological inventions. 

THE GRECIAN NOSE. 

We have already remarked that the Greek nose 
indicated refinement of character ; love for the fine arts, 
astuteness, and a preference for indirect, rather thati 
direct action. Its owner is not without some energy in 
pursuits which are agreeable to his tastes ; but unlike the 
owner of the Roman nose he will seldom exert himself in 
opposition to his tastes. When associated with the 
Roman nose and distented slightly at the end, by the 
cogitative, it indicates the most useful and intellectual of 
characters, and is the highest and most beautiful form 
which the organ can assume. 

This nose, like the Roman, takes its name from the 
people of whom it was most characteristic— physically and 
mentally. On these two parallel facts (with others of a 
like kind) much stress may be justly laid, although they 
are old and trite. But this very triteness is the proof of 
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Plate 2— The Qreolan Nose. 

1. VLrgll. I, Lord 

i. Danle'a Beitrlce. 4. Bipl 

6, Jos«pb Addison. 
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their truth. It proves that the h3rpothesis which attributes 
certain mental characteristics, well-known to belong to the 
Romans to the Roman nose, and so of the Greeks to the 
Grecian nose, and of the Jews to the Jewish nose, is founded 
in nature, and so far from being a fanciful invention is a 
fact long recognised, and as old as the creation of the 
human proboscis. 

Requesting the reader to bear in mind the form of the 
Grecian nose and its indications, we would remark how 
exactly the latter corresponds with the character of the 
ancient Greeks as a nation. It is unnecessary to expatiate 
on their high excellence in art, their lofty philosophy, their 
acute reasoning, or their poetical inspiration, these are 
known to every school boy. Their craftiness, their political 
falsehood, and shrewd deceitfulness were celebrated in 
ancient days as now, and " Groecia mhidax'^ " Dana^m 
insidicB " were epithets as true and as commonly appUed 
in the time of Augustus as at the present time by modem 
travellers. 

Natural refinement, artistic tastes, and great love of the 
beautiful, whether indicated by it or not, generally 
accompany this classic nose. Among the distinguished 
Greek-nosed men of more modem days we may 
mention Petrarca, Milton, Boccaccio, Raffael, Claude, 
Rubens, Murillo, Titian, Addison, Byron, and Shelley. 
Grecian-nosed women have not been entirely wanting in 
modem days. Among the literary ones, Hannah More, 
Felicia Hemans and Madame de Stael are well known. 
Of women celebrated for their beauty, nearly all have 
had noses either purely Grecian or closely approaching 
that form. Judging by such portraits as have come 
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nnder our own observation such was the nose of Vittoria 
Colonna, Isabella of Castile, Catherine II. of Russia, 
Petrarca's Laura, Dante's Beatrice, and many others 
who might be named. It is the most beautiful nose 
in woman, and agrees with her superior natural refinement 
of character and elegant tastes. ''The Greek-nosed 
woman," one of her admirers says, ''whether bom in 
a cottage or a palace makes everything about her 
beautifiiL Taste presides alike in the adornment of her 
peiBon and the furnishing and embellishing of her rooms. 
A wreath of green leaves or a little vase of flowers may as 
truly show it as a tiara of pearls or the appointments of a 
luxurious boudoir." 

The noses of poets and artists, it may be observed, often 
have the Grecian form or show a tendency towards it. 
Virgil, although a Roman, Lad a Grecian nose, like many 
more modem worshippers of the muse. A combination in 
which the Grecian element predominates is not uncommon 
among either women or men of culture and refinement, and 
forms a very beautiful and desirable nose. 

THE JEWISH NOSE. 

The Emperor Vespasian, Correggio the artist, Adam 
Smith, Sir Josiah Mason, Sir Moses Montefiore, and other 
noted men all had the Jewish nose, which will be found to 
have been quite in keeping with their characters. 

This form of nose is almost universal among the Israelites 
from whom it receives its common name. It is by no 
means peculiar to the Jewish nation, however, who possess 
this form of profile in common with all the inhabitants 
of Sjrria and the Syrian races everywhere, and 




Plate 8.— The Jewish Nose. 

1. Sir Moses Monteflore. 2. Adam Smith. 

8. Syrian Arab. 4. Gorregglo (painter.) 

6. Emperor Vespasian. 
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Sir G. Wilkinson proves that the nations represented in the 
Egyptian sculpture with the hawk nose are not always 
Jews, as was once supposed, but Syrians. The ancient 
Phoenicians were Syrians, and the portraits we have of 
■' these people on the Egyptian Sculpture, as read by Sir G. 

Wilkinson, all exhibit this form of nose. The Arabs of the 
present day — descendents of Abraham through the wild 
son of Hagar — have features in many respects similar to 
those of the Jews. A large number of portraits of Arabs 
of all classes and ranks, taken by French artists in Africa, 
show that the form of nose called Jewish is all but 
universal among them. The Jewish or Syrian nose is 
a commercial nose, and indicates worldly shrewdness, 
insight into character, and the ability to turn that 
insight to a profitable account. It is a scheming, planning 
nose in pecuniary affairs; and is noticed in persons who 
have accumulated large fortunes. None can fail but to 
appreciate the correctness of the foregoing definition. 

THE COGITATIVE NOSE. 

This nose is found among men of all pursuits, firom 
the warrior to the peaceful theologian. Noticing it more 
particularly among the latter. Physiognomists were at one 
time inclined to call it the religious nose, but farther 
observation convinced them that the term was too limited, 
V and they were compelled to abandon it They were next, 

^ from seeing it frequently among scientific men, disposed 

to call it the scientific nose, but this was found to 
be too confined also, as in the modem acceptation of the 
term it seemed to exclude the theologians, and it was 
moreover noticed to accompany other and very different 
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conditions of mini It soon became manifest, however, 
that it was noticeable only among very first rate men (men 
of the very highest excellence in their several departments), 
and that search must be made for some common property of 
mind which, however, directed by other causes,, would 
always lead to eminence. It appeared to them that this 
property was deep; close meditation, intense concentrated 
thought, eminently " cogitative " in fact, and therefore 
this term was adopted which permits to have included 
in it all serious thinkers, whatever the subject of their 
cogitations. 

To entitle a nose to be cogitative, it should be above the 
medium and between the very full broad nose, and the 
sharp thin nose. The observation is to be confined to the 
parts below the bridge ; what may be the properties of the 
breadth above the bridge we have not at present observed 
satisfactorily ; but we have noticed persons in whom the 
part is broad to be constitutionally strong, and capable of 
immense physical endurance, whereas those in whom it is 
narrow and contracted are almost invariably weak, deficient 
in physical stamina and pre-inclined to consumption and 
diseases of the chest. The nose is the organ for breathing, 
although not generally recognised as guch, and part of the 
complicated apparatus of that function being located in this 
part of the nose, by constant use causes it to become broader. 
As a general rule then, the further a nose departs firom 
sharpness, in every point, the better. 

We have said that minds of every bias are found 
accompanying cogitative noses, and this necessarily : for 
the tendency of the cogitations will be determined by the 
profile. Thus the cogitative acts in concert with the other 
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noses, making usefiil those qualities which would otherwise 
slumber unknown.. The very best nose in profile may be 
utterly worthless firom defect of breadth, for, as before 
observed, no talent is of any use without cogitative power, 
and every nose, having breadth as well as length (profile), 
must be submitted to the test of this class before a 
judgment is pronounced upon it. In the present brief 
sketch of the science, however, we shall not attempt to 
distinguish our instances under the heads of distinct 
profiles, as Boman-Gogitative, Grecian-Cogitative, &c., but 
class together all the compounds, partaking sufficiently of 
the cogitative form to entitle them to rank among 
Cogitative noses. 

Theologians — ^Wickliflfe, Luther, Cranmer, Tyndale, Fuller, 
Hall, Tillotson, Bunyan, Paley, Chalmers, Priestley, 
Wesley. 

Scientific men — Jenner, Galileo, Watt, Bacon, Smeaton, 
Newton, Banks, Cartwright, Cuvier, Humboldt. 

Poets and Painters. — ^Homer, Chaucer, Shakespeare, 
Michael Angelo, Landseer. 

Historians. — Camden, Clarendon, Burnet, Schlosser. 

THE SNUB NOSE. 

The fact that this is the nose of weakness and unde- 
velopment, as we have shown it to be, precludes the 
possibility of it being through its own merits an historical 
nose. Such a flattened and shortened proboscis cannot 
in the nature of things, have made any legible mark on the 
records of the world's progress. Its wearers have never 
conquered realms and enslaved nations, like the owners of 
the royal Boman nose, or built magnificent temples and 
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adorned them with works of high art, like the Grecian nosed 
children of Genius. 

A few personages who have accidentally, or by force of 
circumstances, become historical, however, have noses more 
or less snubbed. The following are all that occur to us at 
present : — George L, The Emperor Paul of Russia, and 
Rosciusko. Of these the last is the only one who has any 
claim to be called great ; and his nose, if a portrait of 
him in our possession be correct, was not so remarkably 
snubbed as some have represented. It was not however, a 
very strong nose, nor was he a man of very great force 
of character. With a Roman nose on her leader's face 
Poland might now have been free. Rosciusko's power was 
of a different order entirely. It was intense patriotism — 
love of home, country and friends — ^which impelled him 
forward, and his character is in entire accord with his nose, 
the latter being, not a Snub as generally supposed, but one 
in which the tip is distended, indicating warmth, activity, 
and a blind devotion to the cause he had at heart : — instinct 
and feeling rather than reason, governed his actions. 

A Snub nose is to us a subject of most melancholy 
interest. We behold in it a proof of the degeneracy of the 
human race. We feel that such was not the shape of 
Adam's nose — the original type has been departed from — 
that the depravity of man's heart has extended itself to his 
features, which have ended in physical deformity and 
debasement having been sown broadcast upon the sons of 
men. 

THE CELESTIAL NOSK 
Add somewhat to the length of the Snub, and give it a 
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turn upward and you have the celestial nose, le nez retrauss^ 
of the FrencL It is the exact converse of a Jewish nose, 
being concave where the latter is convex. The noses of 
women often have this incurvation, and such noses in the 
£Edr sex are not without their ardent admirers. The 
celestial may be defined as the enquiring nose. It serves 
as a perpetual interrogation point. In little children the 
snub and celestial noses are beautiful, because congruous 
with our ideas of the weakness and ductility of childhood. 
For the same reason we do not find them without their 
charm in woman, whom we are not displeased to have more 
or less dependent upon us for protection. This nose must 
not be confounded with noses of the other classes, which 
simply turn up a little at the end. The true celestial 
presents a continuous concavity from the root to the tip. 

Although the celestial nose denotes in children and 
women a charming piquancy combined with youth and 
innocence of nature, it must not be confounded with what 
we will style the "Inquisitive" nose hereafter. It is a 
healthy sign when little children possess Snub noses; it 
is the reverse of that forced greenhouse precocity which 
characterises those children who possess more clearly defined 
noses. 

THE APPREHENSIVE NOSE. 

The best and most beautiful noses, as we have seen are 
one third of the length of the face. Many noses depart, 
some in the one way and some in the other, from this 
proportion. Some are relatively too long and others are 
relatively too short. The character varies correspondingly. 

The perpendicular length of the nose from the root 
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downward (Fig. 1, a. b., Plate 6) indicates, according to Dr. 
Eedfield, the quality of apprehension. The term, however, 
very imperfectly expresses the nature of the faculty to 
which it is applied. It imparts, when fully developed, not 
only a quick apprehension, which (acting with cautiousness) 
keeps one on the alert and constantly looking out for 
" breakers ahead," but it gives also, perhaps partly through 
its action upon other faculties, a deep insight into 
character and a forecast that anticipates the events of the 
future and the intentions of men, in a practical and 
material sort of way. Perverted, it makes a person in the 
highest degree suspicious and distrustful of the motives 
and intentions of others. An undue downward extension 
of the nose, caused by an excessive development of 
apprehension, forms what has been called 

THE MELANCHOLY NOSE (Figs. 1 & 2, Plate 7). 

which indicates a tendency to despondency and dark 
forebodings of the future. A person with this excessively 
elongated nasal protuberance is liable to be unnecessarily 
fearful of dangers (often imaginary), and to make himself 
miserable by " borrowing troubles " and indulging in " the 
blues." With such persons the future is allowed to over- 
shadow aud darken the present, as with a cloud of sorrow. 
Calvin, John Knox, Bishop Gardiner, Spenser, and Dante 
had noses of this character. The melancholy nose is often 
seen among clergymen who dwell more on fear than hope 
in their discourses. 

THE INQUISITIVE NOSK 
The horizontal length of the nose from the lip outward 




Plate 6. 
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(Fig. 1 c. d., Plate 6) indicates the faculty of inquisitiveness. 
When apprehension is small, and this faculty large, the 
nose is inclined to turn up (Fig. 2, Plate 6), as it often does 
in children who are very inquisitive but have in general 
very little apprehension. In adults this form of nose is 
associated with a transparent and somewhat indiscreet 
character, liable to commit serious blunders. With a lack of 
the Cogitative, it acts impulsively, and has an insufficiency 
of self-control ; and with a lack of the Roman, is without 
stability and perseverance. 

Persons with this sign large ask a good many questions^ 
and take great pains to draw people out and to get. 
possession of their secrete. They have '' inquiring minds," 
and are continually in close pursuit of knowledge of all 
kinds. Detectives who are engaged in ferretting out 
offenders against l^e laws and bringing to Ught deeds of 
darkness, develop this sign largely. It is also supposed to 
give a disposition to dig in the earth in search of treasures 
or of food, and in co-operation with acquisitiveness to give 
a sordid disposition of mind. 

Where both apprehension and inquisitiveness are large — 
the one striving to extend the nose perpendicularly, and 
the other pushing it out horizontally — there sometimes 
occurs a thickening at the end of the nasal organ forming 
what is called a " bottle-nose " (Fig. 3, Plate 6). 

A similar configuration, however, sometimes indicates a 
too familiar acquaintance with the article which the name 
suggests ; in which case, however, the complexion is very 
diffierent. We find in Shakespeare the following illustration of 

A TOPER'S NOSE (Fig. 6, Plate 7). 
The inimitable Falstaff says to his follower Bardolph : — 
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"When thou ran'st up Gadshill in the night to catch my 
horse, if I did not think thou hadst been an ignis fatum, 
or a ball of wild-fire, there's no purchase in money. 0, 
thou art a perpetual triumph, an everlasting bonfire-light ! 
Thou hast saved me a thousand marks in links and torches, 
walking with thee in the night betwixt tavern and tavern : 
but the sack thou hast drunk me would have bought me 
lights as good and cheap at the dearest chandler's shop in 
Europe. I have maintained that salamander of yours with 
fire any time for these two and thirty years ; Heaven 
reward me for it !" 

COMBATIVE NOSES. 

Prominence of the nose undoubtedly indicates strength, 
eiiergy, power — full manly development. Prominent noses 
are of several difi'erent forms, depending upon the relative 
development of difi'erent portions of the ridge. In aU of 
them we find indications of a disposition to fight, contend, 
dispute, argue, or in some form or under some circumstances 
to manifest combativeness. According to Dr. Redfield, 
combativeness has three forms of manifestation, or more 
properly speaking there are three combative faculties : 
1, Self defence ; 2, Relative defence ; and 3, Attack. 

Adopting in the main Dr. Redfield's views as at least 
plausible and worthy to be placed here and put to the test 
of careful observation, we arrange the combative noses in 
three classes : 

1. The Defensive Nose. 

2. The Irritable Nose. 

3. The Aggressive Nose. 

THE DEFENSIVE NOSE. 
The sign of self defence is the breadth or anterior 
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projection of the nose just above the tip (fig. 1, e., Plate 6) 
caused by the prominence of the nasal bone at that point. 
This faculty manifests itself in a disposition to stand on the 
defensive. It does not "carry the war into Africa" but 
being always ready for a fight, sometimes considers 
itself attacked when it is not. A person with this sign 
large, likes to be on the opposite side ; is inclined to 
contradict ; loves argument ; is easily provoked ; and does 
not like to be elbowed, crowded, leaned upon, or interfered 
with in any way. You may read moli me tangere (touch 
me not) on his nose. On his own ground he will fight to the 
death, and in argument is pretty sure to have the last word. 
Its natural manifestation finds expression in the adoption 
of the adage " in peace prepare for war," in standing armies, 
forts, arsenels, &c., and in a defensive attitude generally. 

THE IRRITABLE NOSE. 

The faculty of Eelative Defence or the disposition to 
defend others, is indicated on the ridge of the nose above Self 
Defence, or about the middle (fig. 1 f., Plate 6). It manifests 
itself in the defence of kindred, friends, home and country. 
With this sign large, a person is disposed to espouse the 
cause of others, especially the weak and defenceless ; to 
defend his family, friends and native land ; to resist every 
encroachment upon the rights of the people ; and to receive 
the hardest blows rather than to allow them to fall upon 
anyone whose champion he feels called upon to be. 

In the nervous temperament and especially in a dis- 
ordered state of the system, the action of this faculty is 
apt to lead to fretfulness and irritability. Its large 
development in our national character and our constitutional 
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excitability makes us an irritable and touchy people, very 
readily thrown into a defensive attitude by any attempt to 
over-ride the "Monroe Doctrine," or interfere with our 
neighbours. 

To illustrate the sign of this faculty in the lower animals, 
we may take the horse. A prominence in the middle part 
of the ridge of the nose as seen in the places marked x in 
fig. 4, Plate 7, indicates a deal of irritability, a disposition 
to fret and chafe in the harness. The action of the faculty 
throws the head slightly upwards. It is very strong in the 
camel in which the large sign in the nose and the position 
of the head agree. 

THE AGGRESSIVE NOSE. 

Next above the sign of relative defence on the ridge of the 
nose and indicated in the same way is that of attack^ (fig. 1 
g., Plate 6). It may be seen very largely developed in the 
nose of Otho the Great, as represented in 5 of Plate 7. 

Persons in whom the faculty of attack is largely 
developed and active^ are disposed to take the offensive — to 
become the attacking party, to carry the war into the 
enemy's country, — are aggressive, provoking and vexatious; 
and are not always willing to allow others to remain in 
quiet enjoyment of their opinions or possessions. 

CONTRASTED NOSES. 

The Jewish, which is also strictly a combative nose, 
receiving its peculiar form principally from an extraordinary 
development of the sign of Apprehension with relatively 
smaller Inquisitiveness, which gives it a downward and 
inward tendency at the end. Its dominant commercialism 
is indicated in its breadth. 
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The lack of executive force and sometimes the intrusive 
inquisitiveness manifested by celestial nosed people, is 
clearly explained by the form of the nose, which is shown 
in fig. 4, Plate 6, is clearly the opposite of the Jewish. The 
signs of the combative faculties, and especially of the 
Relative Defence, are deficient, while Inquisitiveness is 
relatively large. 

THE TASTEFUL NOSE. 

The three combative faculties self-defence, relative 
defence, and attack, when relatively large, give a 
prominence to that portion of the ridge of the nose 
occupied by their signs, but leave a marked depression just 
below the root, thus forming what we have called the 
combative oose, the Roman, and its modifications. 

Unlike this, the Grecian nose continues the line of the 
forehead with only a slight indentation at most to mark 
the transition from the one to the other. Dr. Redfield 
locates the signs of two faculties, architecture (Fig. 1 h.) 
and memory of names (Fig. 1 L) 

He says '* The taste and talent for architecture displayed 
by the ancient Grecians is indicated by this feature, which 
has given the name of the Grecian nose, as the signs of 
attack and relative defence for which the Romans were 
remarkable have given the name of Roman nose. 

The great fondness of the Greeks for architectural 
display, and particularly for columns, also favours Dr. 
Redfield's views. The nose itself, we may add, not inaptly 
represents a column, on which seems to rest the grand 
dome of the cranium, the palace of the soul (see Fig. 5 of 
the same Plate). 
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With us, however, the question of the eicact indications 
of this sign is yet an open one ; but, having examined all 
the busts and portraits within our reach, consulted history 
and biography, analyzed closely the dispositions of all our 
acquaintances whose noses approach that classic form, we 
are convinced that, whether because the Grecian nose 
indicates all its qualities or because other signs which do 
indicate them, are always associated with that nose, Greek- 
nosed persons universally have the character we have 
attributed to them in a previous section, are noted for 
natural refinement and love for the beautiful, and possess 
elegant tastes generally. Look again at our list of Greek- 
nosed celebrities whose characters and tastes are well-known. 

THE ACQUISITIVE NOSE. 

The sign of lave of gain, or acquisitiveness, is the thick- 
ness of the nose above the rising and opposite to self- 
defence (Fig. 1 j, Plate 6.) The Jewish nose when seen in 
front generally shows it large. The Arab and the Negro also 
have a full development of it. Observe in Fig. 6 of the 
same Plate a portrait of Girard, who died a millionaire, 
the correspondence between the facial sign and the phreno- 
logical organ. The head is very broad, it will be seen 
from side to side in the region of acquisitiveness. 

The love of gain being one of the strongest passions of 
our nature, co-operates with the combative or executive 
faculties, indicated in the ridge of the nose, in giving 
energy or force to the character. When in excess, and not 
adequately restrained by the moral faculties, it may lead 
to a grasping, over-reaching miserly disposition. 

FEMININE NOSES. 
The commentators Iiave a curious difficulty with a line 
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of Catullus. They cannot make out with certainty whether 
he wrote — 

*^ Salve nee mmio pnella naso,'' 

Hail damsel with by no means too much nose, or 

*' Salve nee mimimo paella naso/' 

Hail damsel with by no means nose too little. 

It matters not, however, what Catullus wrote. It is 
certain that women at the present day have '' by no means 
too much nose/' although we find this organ in its feminine 
form so captivating, that we seldom have the heart to wish 
it more prominent, lest it might become at the same time 
more aggressive, less refined, and less interesting. Jt is 
said, generally speaking, that the lack of character in 
women' is sufficiently accounted for by the lack of nasal 
development ; but the statement is, of course, not to be 
taken in an absolute and literal sense in either form. It 
is true, however, be the cause what it may, that as a general 
rule the noses of women are less developed than those of 
men, — that is they depart less from the rudimental form 
common to both sexes in childhood. Doubtless the higher 
culture and more extended sphere that woman is now 
claiming, and to some extent receiving, wiU modify in no 
small degree this index of character. In the meantime we 
thankfully take women and their noses as we find them. 
A common form of feminine nose suggesting the beautiful 
and innocent state of the mind may be seen pictorially 
rei»*esented in fig. 7, Plate 6. 

POPULAR NOSES OF MODERN CELEBRITY. 
We could not do better in closing this small work than 
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give a tangible proof of its contents by presenting the 
reader with a few noses well known to the people of the 
present age. We do not say too much when we assert 
that the combinations in the different noses, in no small 
degree serve to indicate the character and the tastes of the 
persons criticized. 

To begin then at once, we contrast the noses of 
Gladstone and the Earl of Beaconsfield. In Gladstone (see 
1 in the annexed plate^ the Roman is predominating. 
He has a Combative nose indicating the highest powers of 
self defence of principle. Viewing the profile generally, 
the forehead and nose are seen to take the same direction, 
a characteristic of the Grecian nose : this, with the undulating 
appearance of the nose itself, indicates a combination of the 
elements of both the Roman and the Grecian ; viewed in 
front, it would be found to be broad in every part, thus 
proving to be a nose of the highest possible t3rpe. In 
Beaconsfield we find a Jewish nose of a refined and subtle 
kind. The acquisitiveness which brought him wealth and 
honours is here plainly depicted. It is a clearly defined 
nose, but with rather less of the Roman element than Glad- 
stone's. Although more brilliant, he was inferior to 
Gladstone as a debater. (See 2 in the Plate.) 

We contrast secondly the noses of the Duke of Connaught 
and his wife the Duchess. The contrast is striking and is 
again verified by the well known characteristics of both 
illustrious personages. The Duke has a marked degree of 
the Roman though of a more refined and not so powerful 
a nature as that exemplified in the nose of the Premier. 
The Duchess' nose is eminently feminine. It is a nose 
slightly tip-tilted, showing the possessor to be more 
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known and loved for a sweet and gentle grace, and a 
retired and unobtrusive manner, than for great brilliancy 
and accomplishment. 

In Gough (5) the great temperance advocate, we find the 
predominating quality of the nose to be Roman ; showing 
him to be of a vigorous and strong nature. A nature which 
can control and hold in bondage the feelings of his listeners. 

In No. 6, we have again a nose strongly contrasting in 
character with that of the organ last named. It is a 
Cogitative nose indicating great thought, which in this 
character has assumed the form of plotting aud scheming. 
It is quite in keeping with the general form of the head ; 
denoting great power and ugliness. It is a perverted nose. 
The qualities of Charles Peace are well known and none will 
dispute that the nose is quite in harmony with the 
remainder of the physiognomy and through that with the 
man's well known character. 

In the next Plate we have the nose of (]lharles Bradlaugh 
(1) contrasted with that of President Garfield (2). 

We find in the general outline of the former face a striking 
resemblance to the bull-dog, nor is the nose excluded from 
this comparison. It may not appear, from the front view 
of the face of Bradlaugh, but it is nevertheless a fact, and 
we speak from our own personal observation of the man 
himself, that the bridge of his nose is strongly marked and 
prominent. The nose denotes more tenacity than power 
or character. It is a strong nose, but small in proportion 
to the length of the face. This gives a great determination 
without so full a share of real character or nobility 
indicated by the purely Roman nose. 

In Garfield we have the reverse. His is a beautiful nose, 
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possessing the strongest element of the Roman nose. It 
indicates a strong determination to conquer; but the 
perfection and beauty of the organ indicate that he would 
conquer in the cause of right, and that which elevates and 
not degrades the human race, which latter is the tendency 
of the teachings of such men as Charles Bradlaugh. 

No. 3 is the face of the late Prince Albert. His is a 
powerful as well as a beautiful nose. It is a Grecian-Roman 
nose. It indicates strength as well as great refinement, and 
being harmoniously wide is also the nose of a thinker. 

In John Bright's nose we must not simply consider the 
length, but the breadth at the tip as well as the breadth in 
the region of the bridge of the nose. It does not follow 
that because a nose is long it is a powerful nose, — no — ^the 
whole shape and substance of the nose must be relatively 
valued. Bright's is a cogitative nose and having a disposi- 
tion to be straight with the forehead, is far removed from 
being an aggressive nose. Its width, both at the bridge 
and the wings denotes power and judgment of the 
highest order, but not having the power of apprehension 
(represented by the length of the tip) of Gladstone's, 
Beaconsfield's, and Garfield's, its owner is less skilful as 
a leader of men, failing at times to perceive their real 
motives, thus allowing too great an amount of liberty and 
freedom to those who are likely to abuse it. 

The nose of J. E. Millais, R.A., (No. 5,) is nearly 
Grecian. It is a finely chiselled nose, and indicates more 
taste and refinement than physical force or combativeness. 

The nose of Richard Wagner is a Jewish nose of the 
highest type. Those who have seen a front view of his 
face will know that it is full and wide as well as acquiline. 
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The history of Wagner's life, his friendship with the King, 
and the great generalship and shrewdness which char- 
acterized his movements in different countries, and made 
his name as familiar as a household word, show that the 
Jewish character which leads to success and aggrandise- 
ment was not wanting with him. Like Offenhach, whose 
nose is of an exactly similar type, he had the character to 
bring his talents before the public, and reap the benefit 
therefrom, in spite of the most adverse circumstances. 

On the last Plate we contrast, 1 and 2, the noses of 
George Eliot, the well-known authoress, and Henry Irving, 
the actor. George Eliot's nose is more the nose of a Roman 
general or a great leader than that of a woman. And so 
she is known to the world under a male nom de plume, and 
her writings are eminently masculine and vigorous in their 
character. 

The nose of Henry Irving, on the other hand, is more 
like that of a talented woman. It is thin, long, and finely 
chiselled. An eminently intelligent and comprehensive 
nose, but one denoting not so much force and real manliness 
as the one previously mentioned. 

The nose of the Princess Louise (3) is inclined to be 
Grecian. It is slightly tip-tilted ; this undoubtedly 
imparts to her Royal Highness a little of truly feminine 
weakness and docility for which she is noted. No. 4 shows 
us the nose of Harry Benson, the notorious turf swindler. It 
is a strongly developed Jewish nose. Had he directed 
his talents to honest means of making money his efforts 
would have been equally successful. 

The noses of Prince Bismarck and the Prince Imperial 
show a great contrast (5 & 6). The Prince Imperial's nose is 
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longer and yet infinitely the weaker nose of the two. The 
bridge of the nose is only moderately prominent, whereas 

Prince Bismarck's is strongly developed. The cogitative 
indicated in that of the German Statesman is also vastly 
superior to the more delicate and beautiful forms seen in 
that of the unfortunate young French Prince. 
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I Darkness. With illustrated plate, showing the career of an 
Infidel and a Christian from the cradle to the grave, drawn by Fritz 
Brann. Price 6<L 

SWEETHEARTS, AND HOW TO READ THEIR CHARACTERS 
by means of Physiognomy and Phrenology ; also in the walk, 
talk, langh, shake of the hand, and other visible signs of character. 
An indispensable gnide to Marriage for yonng people of both eexes. 
lUnstrated with original full page designs and sketches by Fritz 
Brann. Price 6d, 

"piASHIONS: an expose of the follies and absurdities of social 
P life. With original illustrations by Fritz Brann. Price 3d 

"I I'EALTH AND EDUCATION : showing the true and false 

II principles of Education ; being also a valuable guide to the 
preservation and restoration of Health. With original full page 
fllustrations by Fritz Brann. Price id, 

OUR TEACHERS ON TRIAL; or the Responsibilitiee of Parents, 
Guardians and Tutors. An excellent treatise for all who have 
the care and management of the young. Price 4d 

KEEP TO THE RIGHT : or the path which leads to happiness. 
A descriptive Phrenological Lecture enforcing the neoeeeity of 
a weil developed and evenly balanced mind. Price Sd, 

SHAMS AND REALITIES. Price 2d. 

TALENTS WASTED, Illustrated. Price 2d, 

THE MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF MODERN JUDAISM. A 
most valuable Lecture, giving an interesting deecripiion 
of Jewish Life and Character. iVic« 2d, 

USEFUL INFORMATION AND ADVICE; containing amongst 
other useful matter, a reliable diet table, showing the relative 
cKgestability of foods. Price Id. 

COHEN'S MODERN SELF-INSTRUCTOR IN PHRENOLOGY, 
PHYSIOLOGY, AND PHYSIOGNOMY : designed as an aid 
in acquiring a knowledge of human nature. Illustrated with 

upwards of 150 portraits and other engravings, proving the principles 
of the Science. Goth, 2s. 6d. (In the Press.) 
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JOM HETWOOD, DEMSeATE, MMGHESTER, 

And may be ordered through any Bookseller, or obtained at Herr 
Cohen's Bookstall in the Hall, at the close of the Lectures, or direct 
from the Author, by writing to 

GUSTAVUS COHEN, 

68, aBEAT BXTSSELIi STREET, BL00MSBUB7, 

LONDON* W. C. 

Enclosing amount m Stamps or P.O.O., with extra Stamps for Postage. 
Cheques and P, 0.0*8 payable to Gustavm Cohen, 
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